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of India, has surrounded himself with able councillors, of whom Mr. Dutt
is the brightest star. Mr. Dutt has written -works expounding his view
as to the amelioration of the poverty of the masses in India. His chief
remedy is to make the revenue system as elastic as possible, and as soon
as he accepted office in Baroda, he was allowed to put his views into force.
Instead, now, of the cultivator having to pay a fixed tax in coin, he has,
under well-defined rules, the opportunity of either paying in coin or in
kind. This takes us back to the pre-British period, when the ryot through-
out India paid a certain portion of his produce to the paramount lord.
This was suited to the genius of the people and most convenient to either
party. The paramount lord then shared the prosperity of the ryot and suf-
fered with him in adversity. The Maharaja's councillor has also done
away with petty, vexatious cesses. Nor does Mr. Dutt's activity stop at
revenue reform. He holds decided views on education. An advanced
district of the State has been selected for an experiment in compulsory
education. According to Mr. Butt's report, the following is the position
of education in Baroda as compared with British India :
In no department of administration is the far-sighted liberality of H. H.
the Maharaja Gaekwar more conspicuous than in education, and in none are
the results more real and tangible. The percentage of the State revenue spent
on education is 6.5 in Baroda, as against L17 in Bengal, 1.44 in Bombay, 1.33
in Madras, and about 1 per cent in all British India. And the percentage of
children under instruction to the total population is 8.6 in Baroda, as against
4.0 in Bengal, 6.2 in Bombay, 3.09 in Madras, and less than 3 per cent, in all
British India. Seven annas is spent on education per head of population in
Baroda, as against about one anna in British India.
Mr. Butt, again, is very deeply interested in the problem of self-
government, and reviving or keeping up the great village communities
of India, which have been so graphically described by the late Sir Henry
Maine as self-contained republics. Mr. Dutt has, therefore, endowed
the villages with control of their own management and has given certain
powers to the headman, revived the village school-master, and upon the
old system he has engrafted real elective representation. The village
Panchayat, instead of being hereditary, will now be elected by the people.
It is a bold experiment, and, if it succeeds, it will form a landmark in the
government of Indian States, and as Sir Willaim Wedderburn says, it
may well be that the British Indian Government may have to copy Baroda;
nor, adds Sir William, need there be any hesitation or shame about it,
as it should be a matter of pride to the British Government, which has,
after all, given to India the present Maharaja of Baroda, and an adminis-
trator of Mr. Dutt's remarkable capabilities. To our South African readers,
a State like Baroda ought to serve as a help to dispel prejudices and illusions
about India, for a country which has so much that is good, so much that
is progressive, cannot after all be termed a country inhabited by savages
or a semi-civilised, barbarous race.
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